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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Elegy by W. which was promifed in our laft, we have lately 
feen in a country newfpaper. When we can feled nothing better, we 
may probably give it a new edition. 

Several poetical pieces have arrived, and fball receive due attention. 

We have obtained no addition to Mariano’s former communication ; 
and we think proper to delay its publication, till the article hall be 
enlarged. 

Canute’s “ Effay on the pride of Kings,’ is merely a chaos of words. 

Fack Seemly’s “ Virago,” we think, is a very unfeemly compo- 
Sition. 


ERRATA IN OUR LAST. 


Page 8, line 4, from the bottom; for “in whofe fulnefs ;” 
read, “in comparifon of whofe fulnefs.” Pageg, line 10, for 
“ God,” read “gods.” Page 22, line 6, from the bottom ; 
erafe the period, and unite the two fentences into one. 
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For THE MonTHLY ANTHOLOGY. 


REMARKS ON THE FINE ARTS. 


“ Such various blifs the well-tun’d heart enjoys, 
Favour’d of heaven ! while plung’d in fordid cares, 
The unfeeling vulgar mocks the boon divine : 

And harfh aufterity, from whofe rebuke 

Young love and fmiling wonder fhrink away 
Abafh’d and chill of heart, with fager frowns 
Condemns the fair enchantment.” 


‘Tue Fine Arts, in America, have not made a very rapid pro- 
grefs, nor is their eftablifhment very broad in any particular 
State. We do not mention this as a matter of furprife, notwith- 
{ftanding it is our ardent defire to promote their progrefs 
among us, as it cannot be expected that the fame corrett 
tafte fhould prevail here, as in the elder focieties of the 
world, where popular refinement is the refult of luxury, and 
luxury is the offspring of extreme wealth and old habits. 

That the natives of America have a ftrong genius, when 
they think it is neceffary to call it forth, is exemplified in many 
inftances, but particularly in thofe of Weft, Stuart, Copeley and 
Trumbull, who are all painters of high and deferved fame. Mr. 
Welt is the exifting Prefident of the Royal Academy of Lon- 
don, where he has given many proofs of the ftrength of his imag- 
ination and the foundnefs of his judgment. The writer of this 
(who is a Briton) has had the honour of knowing Mr. Weft inti- 
mately, and has frequently converfed with him upon the beft 
means of introducing the love of painting in general, and hiftor- ° 
ical painting in particular, into this country. 
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Mr. Stuart, who was the pupil of Mr. Welt, is now refiding 
among us, in the State of Pennfylvania. When this gentleman 
left Great-Britain, it was confidered as a public lofs, as his ex- 
cellence in taking a likenefs wasbeyond comparifon. The prin- 
cipal work he has done here, was the whole length portrait of 
General Wathington, a copy of which was fent to the Marquis of 
Lanfdowne, and is very much admired by all the connoiffeurs 
of Europe, who have feenit. It has been remarked, as the 
ftriking excellence of Mr. Stuart, that he paints portraits in a more 
determined and unfophifticated manner, than any of the more pro- 
mment artifts now exifting in London or Paris ; he has more de- 
cifion in his manner, than either the late Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Sir 
William Beechy, Mr. Hoppner, or Mr. Shee ; and he feems to 
have copied the excellencies of Vandyke with more accuracy, 
than any other painter of modern times. It is to be lamented, 
that a greater promptitude to the promotion of the Fine Arts 
has not been fhown by his countrymen, in a due encouragement 
of fo great a man in this his native land. 

Some fpirited perfons in the city of New-York have generoufly 
entered into a fabfcription to form a fchool of defign for the pur- 
pofe of affording a place of ftudy to thofe young gentlemen, 
who may wifh to copy the beft imitations of the antique; and 


we fervently hope, that this noble example may be fpeedily fol- 
lowed in the other States of the Union. 


(To be continued. ) 








For the Montuty AntHouoey. 
Arguments againft abolifbing Duelling. 
TO MR. HECTOR MOWBRAY. 


My pear HeEcror, 


I AM highly gratified with your intention of continuing a- 
mong us the honourable praétice of duelling, under whatever 
modifications prudence may fuggeft. To abolifh it would 
be attended with almoft incalculable evils. I can conceive of 
many, which every man of fenfe will readily admit, and te 
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which men of reflection will add others. I hope you will join 
me in opinion, and endeavour to avert the mifchief by procur- 
ing the publication of the loofe hints I have fubjoined. 

One ftrong objection, in my mind, to the abolition of the prac- 
tice of duelling, is that it favours too much of innovation. I ac- 
knowledge with every rational man, that the innovations of the 
prefent age have generally been favourable to the rights of man ; 
that the Altar had become a Bafiile, and the Bible, but a text book 
of fpiritual tyrants, were reafons fufficient to overturn the one, 
and to burn the other. But when we have arrived to our zat- 
ural {tate of perfection, why urge we experiments, which it is 
demonftrable, will terminate in the chaos, from which we have 
jut efcaped. This is making fociety the rock of Syfiphus, and 
tumbling it from the height, to which the wits have raifed it. 
Our good, pious folks have been raging through their lives at 
innovation ; and why fhould they now put the joke on us? 
When duelling is all the vogue, when challenges at Congrefs 
are as common as Meflages, and even our Great Man would fup- 
port it, (could he fight by proxy,) why fhould we tamely re- 
fign this privilege of men of honour fooner than the king would 
abandon the prerogative of making war and peace ? 

One great evil, which would immediately refult from the 
abolition of duelling, would be the licentioufnefs of flander. 
The mere fports of levity would at once be attacked with the 
fatire of Juvenal, and the bulls of our puritanic Popes. Gam- 
ing would be called the fwindling of polite life, the petty in- 
trigues and revels of our young men would be damned, as the 
accurfed effervefcence of} unregenerate minds, and our Courts 
of Juftice would be converted into inquifitions upon lewdnefs. 
I am ready to allow there is, at prefent, but little of hypocritical 
fanctity in converfation ; but if it were unreftrained by the fear 
of men of fpirit, it would run out into a libel upon good man- 
ners. lam as willing to agree, that there is but little purity of 
life among us ; but there are ftill anchorets enough to preach 
as Nathan did to David, if we give any indulgence to the cant 
and fnivellings of our good kind of folks. The confequence 
would be fuch a reftriction of condué, as would deftroy felf- 
government. The dull reign of prefbyterian fournefs would be 
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reftored, and the doors of our play-houfes, taverns, and broth- 
els, would be clofed and fealed as the hatchways of the devil. 
Another argument, which ought to be urged to the fober 
part of mankind, is the excefs, to which our revels and amours 
might impel us, were we free from this falutary reftraint. At 
this day, in the wildeft orgies of our Bacchanals, decency, (I 
do not mean in the relation of intrigues, &c. &c. but towards 
each other,) gives an air of gentility to the liberality of indul- 
gence. “ Mr. A.” and “ Mr. B.” and “ 1 beg your pardon,” 
and “your humble fervant, Sir,” and all the namelefs congees of 
politenefs evidence the prevalence of fome good principle among 
us. Though the vulgar may impute it to cowardice, and {neer 
at his native decency, who is the echo of all the blafphemy and 
obfcenity of the town, we know it fprings from a regard to the 
rigid rules of honour. In our amours too, it produces a regard 
to the refpective claims of parties, and operates as a fucceda- 
neum to the principle of juftice. Not a favourite of our Creole 
Fezabel but will acknowledge the truth of this aflertion, and 
who has not tefted its influence by a relative propriety of de- 


meanor. : 
The difadvantage, under which we fhould faint in our inter- 


courfe with the world, and in defence of our rights, is another 
weighty objection againft this meafure. By our habits of life 
we are too much emaciated to bear a game at filty-cuffs with 
the brawny deacons of the age. The good fellow, who has 
brimmed his glafs till morn, and fleeps till noon, is no match 
for one of our early rifers, fed on Spartan é/ack broth. Hence 
without the refource of duelling, we muft abandon our import- 
ance, or our revels ; and perhaps even in fober life, we fhould 
be compelled to yield to the doétrine of paflive obedience, and 
fweat in the crowd of the canaille, like Falftaff in a buckbafket. 

Nor is the lofs of entertainment, which would accrue, a trif- 
ling reafon againft the abolition of this heroic cuftom. Why do 
we run over the obituary with as much ardour, as an old maid 
over marriage-lifts, but to learn the fate of fome true fportf- 
men ? How often have we chalked out, on our reeling board, the 
true diftance, and ftationed the combatants, and fought their 
battles over again, as deeply interefted, as the antiquarian, who 
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runs to Afia to define the walls of Troy, or the Grecian camp ; 
or as uncle Toby, whenhe raifed his ramparts, while Trim 
fought his campaigns. Our fociety will alfo lofe all its charms, 
when an affair of honour is wanting for a fubject ; as it is no 
fhame to confefs our dulnefs on topics of morality, which we 
have left to our parfons ; or of fcience, which we have confign- 
ed to the pedants. ‘The clubroom itfelf would become as fol- 
emn, as a chriftening ; and we might exclaim with Burke, in 
fober fadnefs, “ alas! the age of chivalry is gone !” 

Befides the pleafure of talking, we fhould alfo lofe the dearer 
pleafure of being talked of by this barbarous innovation. 
What is more elating, than to be pointed at, like Georgian 
Jackfon, as a dreadnought ? The girls prefer a man of fpirit to a 
milkfop, and are charmed, like Defdemona, at the recital of 
hair-breadth efcapes from fhot and fword. But we then mutt 
exclaim, ‘ Othello’s occupation is gone ;” and for the heroifm 
of the Captain, we muft fubftitute the frippery of Fribble, as 
our ftars deftine us to be fools, or fops. 

I can here urge an objection, which will be repeated by ma- 
ny, that the abolition of duelling would deprive me of half 
of the fruits of my education. I have praétifed the art of fhoot- 
ing, till I can fplit my bullet on a razor; and have ftudied the 
philofophy of colours fo much, as to know that sLack is the 
fafeft drefs to be fhot at. My whole knowledge of the tatics 
of a gentleman would lie on hand, like the lumber of German 
divinity, and its difplay prove as ridiculous, as the helmet of 
Don Quixotte. It would leave me as poor a bankrupt in 
the world, as Robinfon Crufoe with his gold, on the defert ifl- 
and. Who then can fuppofe, that we fhall patiently fubmit to 
a revolution, which not only takes away our patent of nobility, 
but our whole intelleétual domains, and leaves us, like a hero 
in a tower, with, only the fullen remembrance of former 
greatnefs ? 

I fay nothing of the horrid chafm the abolifhing of duels 
would make in our theatrical entertainments ; of the pride and 
pleafure refulting from the tender anxiety of our friends, lett 
we fhould commit fome att of rafhnefs; of the amufement we 
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fhould lofe in the ftupid filence of our preachers, or the injury 
they would fuffer from the want of a favourite theme. When 
thefe, and other confequences, that might follow, are confid- 
ered, it appears to me one of the boldeft experiments of the age. 
Prophecy cannot ken the extent of its evil; and it forebodes, to 
the eye of fancy, more than Sidrophel forefaw in the Lantern of 
the Kite. 

With thefe ideas, I rejoiced, when I faw your genius engaged 
in maturing fome plan for the fupport and continuance of 2 
cuftom, venerable by antiquity, and honourable by defcent. 
Your projet however favours a little too much of harmlefs fport. 
I propofe the following amendment, which I think will not ex- 
eite much ferment in the public mind, and which was fuggeft- 
éd by the rules of war, eftablifhed by Meffrs. Swartout and 
Clinton; and that is, that no gentleman fhall take aim above 
his antagonift’s knees ; and then, only at the calf---~-of the leg. 
I am thus particular, left fome quibbling punfter might confid- 
er the laft claufe as contradiftory to the firft, and including the 
whole body.—Under this reftri€ion the parties may fire, and 
we fhall then have the voice, as well as face of war. Befides, 
from the delicacy of our frames, this expofes us but to little 
danger, and even fhould an amputation, or a hitch in the gait 
be the confequence, it would ticket us to fame. ‘This expedi- 
ent has another recommendation, as it has been often re- 
forted to; and in our Oxford Campaign one of my brother offi- 
cers cheerfully loft a great toe to gain the title of a bravo. 


With gratitude for your paft fervices, and a hope of pardor 
for my prefumption, I remain your humble fervant, 


HUGH TREVOR. 


P.S. Another prudential confideration fully maintains the 
propriety of continuing the practice of duelling, even to the ex- 
tent of fafhion, which is, that by this mean many of thofe, whe 
are too much engaged in amufements for enterprife, or induftry, 


will thus be honourably provided for, before they are a great 


burden te friends, er become a town charge. H.T. 
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Stri@ures on the Literary Exhibitions of the Students 
in Harvard College. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY ANTHOLOGY. 
SIR, 


Happen G not long fince to attend an Exhibition at Har- 
vard Univerfity, I was highly gratified with the’ ingenious, 
correct, and manly performances of feveral ftudents. ‘Their 
elocution was appropriate and graceful, confidering they have 
there no eftablifhed Profeffer of Oratory, Their compofitions 
were, for the moft part, neat and elegant, neither overloaded 
with ornament, nor deficient in imagination. They greatly ex- 
ceeded the ftyle of writing in any other Anicrican college, with 
which Iam acquainted. In moft other places it is ufual to 
abound in figurative language, and in attempts at wit. Here 
there were no unnatural efforts after the latter; and the former 
was managed with accuracy and tafte. The writers appeared to 
confider imagery as the ornament, and not the eflence of compo- 
fition. Indeed from the f{pecimens exhibited, I was not unwilling 
to acknowledge, that this Univerfity bears the firft rank in ref- 
pectability, as well as age, among her filter feminaries in this 
country. 

But I cannot forbear to remark, that there was one trait if 
the performances, which excited difguft. The orator and poet 
feemed to confpire, which fhould moft ingenioufly ridicule the 
want of genius. As far as fuch language is calculated to ex- 
pofe the negle& or abufe of talents, it cannot be juftly condemn- 
ed. But, when it equally tends to pour contempt on thofe, 
who are induftrious, though unfuccefsful in their literary pur- 
fuits, it argues both confummate pride, and unfeeling cruelty. 
It is proud ; becaufe the fpeaker implicitly glories in his own 
con{cious fuperiority. It is cruel ; becaufe he wantonly fports 
with the feelings of thofe, whom he efteenis his inferiors. 

But what appeared to me the moft exceptionable was, the 
contracted notions they entertained of genius. They would al- 
low none to poffefs it, who had not precifely the fame tafte with 


themfelves. Hence let a ftudent make ever fo great proficiency 
Vol. I. No. 2. H 
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in mathematical or metaphyfical fciences, if he be not paflion- 
ately fond of the belles-lettres, if he have not the talent of writ- 
ting fine orations and pretty poems, it feemed a fair inference 
from their remarks, that he mutt be deftitute of genius. 

This led me to inquire into the true meaning of the term. 
Examining Johnfon’s di&tionary I found one of its fignifications 
to be, “a man endowed with fuperior faculties.”? According 
to Dr. Blair, “ it fignifies that talent or aptitude, which we re- 
ceive from nature, in order to excel in any one thing whatever.” 
As an illuftration he proceeds to remark, “a man is faid to 
have a genius for mathematics as well, as a genius for poetry.’’ 
I fhould, therefore, be glad to know, by what right thefe young 
gentlemen are fuch literary monopolifts. Do they hope, by 
undervaluing other fciences, to raife the reputation of their own ? 
Or do they rather act upor the principle of the crafty anima] in 
the fable, who affected to defpife what he could not attain ? 

I fhould not have made thefe remarks, had I not reafon to be- 
lieve that thefe: performers are neither the firft nor the laft, who: 
have delivered fimilar fentiments.. A friend of mine, who is in: 
the habit of attending exhibitions, informs me, that it has for 
feveral years been fafhionable to decry almoft every fpecies of 
genius ; and that an oration or poem, in every other refpeé ex- 
cellent, let. the fubject be what it may, is efteemed dry, if not feaf- 
oned with invectives again{t the admirers of Newtonand of Locke.. 

It may be alleged, that thefe are the mere hyperbolical effu- 
fions of youthful imagination, and are intended only to affert 
the vaft fuperiority of the belles-lettres to the other {ciences.. 
But this prefents a topic too contefted to juftify fuch unequivo- 
cal and dogmatical affertions. It may not require great logical 
talents.to fhow, that the learned world is more indebted for 
utility, if aot for enjoyment, to mathematicians and metaphyfi- 
cians, tliam to orators and poets.. Hlowever this fubjeé& may be 


- decided, it is furely oppofed to every juft definition of genius,. 


to limit it to a few in the large circle of arts and {ciences.. 
Who will prefume to deny, that Sir Ifaac Newton pofleffed this. 
faculty to an eminent degree ? yet we may readily conceive his 
awkwardnefs at a popular harangue. Or who will not allow to. 


the celebrated Mr. Locke, a departing genius in metaphy- 
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fics? yet he is faid to have preferred the dull and barbarous 


rhymes of Sir Richard Blackmore, to the productions of any 


ether poet. 
PHILO-MATHESIS. 
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SCRAPS FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


D URING the “ Age of Glory,” the reigning trait in the 
Athenians was modefty. No man thruft himfelf into public 
notice. Praifes were fparingly beftowed, and feldom confined 
to individuals. The whole army fhared with the General in the 
glory of victory. In all thefe refpeéts, modern times differ 
from the ancient. Is this difference a confequence of our vir- 
tues or our vices? When applaufe is lavifhed on individuals, 
have we not reafon to fear that the greateft part of the commu- 
nity are much their inferiors ? We do not celebrate as extraor- 
dinary, a man who is but little exalted above his fellows. Every 
foldier in the Athenian army was a Miltiades ; and hence they 
rejected that General’s exclufive claim to a crown of laurel. 
Athenian degeneracy had commenced, when they gave to Arif- 
tides the firname of “ the Juft.””. This title was a confeffion that 
the virtue which they celebrated was becoming rare. 





THE ancients heaped flowers on dead bodies, but only gave a 
wreath of laurel to the living hero. Let us obferve this rule in 
writing. Great thoughts like great men need only fimple drefs ; 


but let us cover the corpfe of dulnefs with all the flowers 
ef rhetoric. 





IN ancient times Parnaflus was confidered as hard of afcent, 
and its top appeared almoft inacceflible. But in modern times 
we feem to have made a beaten cartway over it, and who is fo 
dull as not totravel it without difficulty or danger? Helicon 
was reprefented as a fcanty fountain, and happy was the poet 
who could get an infpiring draught. But now it has {welled 
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into a river, and every plough-boy, imthe field of fcience, waters 
his horfes at the ftream. Ancient poets fung of a fecret influ- 
ence from the mufes, which purged their mental vifion, and dif 
covered fcenes, fairer than Tempe to their view. But infpira- 
‘ tion now defcends in the form of a fog, and the beclouded fancy, 
which paints a monfter, while it talks of fketching nature, is 
admired for the boldnefs and «wildne/s of its conceptions. 


THE moral fublime is the moft effentially and univerfally fub- 
lime of all the fpecies of fublimity. ‘To a being who can com- 
prehend heaven and earth ata glance, in whofe eye Olympus is 
nothing more than a mole-hill, and who looks on the moon as 
we do on atennis-ball, that celebrated paflage of Homer, where 
he reprefents Jove as fhaking Olympus, and that of Milton, in 
which the fhield of Satan is compared to the full-orhed moon, 
mult appear trifling and puerile. This fpecies of fublimity is 
adapted to beings poifefled of phyfical powers, as narrow and 
confined as our own. But moral fublimity is founded on the 
diftinétions, which exift between moral good and moral evil, dif- 
tinctions, as eternal, immutable and important as the Deity him- 
felf, which muft approve themfelves to every intellectual nature, 
and will imprefs in proportion to the rank of the being, by whom 
they are contemplated. What is here obferved of compofition 
may be applied to character. When the might of the hero will 
be defpifed or forgotten, the goodnefs of the’ faint will find its 
reward in the love and efteem of the higheft orders of the moral 
creation. 

| sn 

GREATNESS of mind difcovers itfelf by the fimplicity of 
its means for effecting important ends. It never labours ; for it 
is familiar with great operations. Hence itis never elated with 
the effects it produces. In the great mind great works excite 
no admiration. ‘To the animalcule, a leaf is a world, and he 
who removes a particle is a giant. We never boalt, unlefs 
we accomplifh fomething, which appears difproportioned to our — 
ftrength. But the great wield withont fenfible exertion thofe 
mighty fchemes, under which the feeble toil and ftrugegle. 
Greatnefs and vanity are therefore inconfitent. ‘The great im- 
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prove the height on which they ftand to enlarge the fphere 
of vifion. In proportion to their greatnefs they difcover their 
ignorance. ‘Thus humility is infeparable from greatnefs. <A 
vain man isa little one. One particle of real greatnefs would 
correct his vanity. : 
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THE lover of nature fympathizes with every objec around 
him. He mounts on the wings of the lark. He cowers with 


the raven. He glides along with the clouds, and fhares the 
_ gloom of every foreft. 1 
meen 


THE Chriftian poffeffes a great advantage in the contempla- 
tion of nature, He beholds unity in the midft of variety. He 
looks round on the changing fcenery, and in every leaf of 
the foreft, every blade of grafs, every hill, every valley and eve- 
ry cloud of heaven, he difcovers the traces of divine benevolence. 
Creation is but a field fpread before him for an infinitely varied 
difplay of Jove. This is the harmonizing principle, which redu- 
ces to unity and fimplicity the vaft diverfity of nature; this is 
the perfection of the univerfe. It clothes in moral glory every 
object we contemplate. The Chriftian may be faid to hear the 
mufic of the fpheres. He hears funs and planets joining their 
melody in praife to their benignant Creator. is ear, and his 
alone, is tuned to this heavenly harmony. His foul is love. 


—_——_——_——_——- 


I SHOULD with to attach every objecétto me, with which I 
am connected. I fhould delight to make my cow and _ horfe 
my friends, to feed them from my hands, to have them follow 
me when I enter the field, and look upon me as a benefa¢tor. 
Why fhould [ not domefticate the birds, that build on my trees, 
and why not attach myfelf to the trees themfelves by direéting 
their growth and enjoying their fhade ? I cannot but think that 
the goodnefs of God is manifefted in this fufceptibility, which 
man enjoys, of attachment to furrounding fcenes anf? objects, 
Thofe, who till the ground, are neceflarily excluded from the 
pleafures of mental improvement ; and a ftranger might won- 
der, what could conftitute the happinefs. of a peafant. But, 
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my friend, do you fee this tree, that vine and that field ? They 
excite no emotion in your breaft. But look at the labourer, who 
has toiled to rear the one and to cover the other with verdure. 
Every blade or branch which ruftlesin the wind, fpeaks to him 
in the language of a friend. Perhaps he cultivates the fpot 
which his fathers tilled before him, and where he fported 
away the days of his childhood. This aflociation gives him an 
intereft in-his field and cottage, which a monarch does not feel 
in histhrone. Do you not envy him that fmile, which lights up 
his countenance, as he furveys the objeéts he long has been ac- 
cuftomed to rear and defend ? 


THE higher kinds of poetry have often a veil thrown over 
their beauties. The man of fancy and ardent genius labours with 
conceptions, which words but faintly convey. He forms unufual 
combinations of language to exprefs the ideal beauty and excel- 
lence, which he difcerns in the regions of imagination. Aloof 
from vulgar apprehenfions, he is forced to clothe himfelf in 
darknefs and myftery, and nothing but congeniality of heart and 
fancy can enable us to comprehend him. That poet, whofe 
beauties can all be defined, who does not fill us with emotions 
and conceptions, which we ftruggle in vain to impart, has never 
« afcended the higheft heaven of invention.” 


ELOQUENCE is not an introductory fcience, which youth 
can be taught from books. It is the glorious talent of improv- 
ing all the treafures of art and of {cience, of hiftory and of na- 
ture to the illumination, conviétion and fubjugation of the hearts 
of men. It is the dome of the temple, the perfection of human 
powers, the action of mind on mind, the lightening of the moral 
world. It belongs only to towering fouls, impreffed with vaft 
and ftrong conceptions, and glowing with great and generous 


emotions. If we defire eloquence, let us then enlarge the mind 


and invigorate the virtuous fentiments of the heart. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


WILLIAM GIFFORD, ES2, 


“THe writer of his own life,” fays Dr. Johnfon, “has at “ 
leaft the firft qualification of an hiftorian, the knowledge of the 
truth.’ ‘This great moralift proceeds to fhew why it is proba- 
ble, that a man, who writes his own life, is likely to /peak the 
truth, “ fince falfehood cannot appeafe his own mind, and fame 
will not be heard beneath the tomb.” ‘Thefe obfervations, 
however, only relate to him, who “fits down calmly and vol- 
untarily to review his life for the admonition of pofterity, or to 
amufe himfelf, and, after all, leaves the account unpublifhed.” 
But the man, who thinks it neceflary to publifh a hiftory of 
himfelf, during his life, has a ftronger ground for the confidence 
of his readers, fince it is in the power of envy and malice to ex- 
pofe him to, difgrace, if he fhould be found to deviate from the 
truth. The fubject of our prefent attention is in this predica- 
ment. Mr. Gifford has prefixed to his tranflation of Juvenal a 
fketch of his own life, which we do not hefitate to pronounce 
one of the moft interefting and beft written morceaux, which the 
pen of the biographer has ever executed. It is difficult to fay 
which is moft entitled to our admiration, the manly candour, 
which unfolds his humble origin, or the genuine modefty, which 
veils his prefent eminence. Of the former, Mr. Gifford has fa- 
voured us with a defcription in all refpects fo perfea, that the 
hand of arrogance itfelf would recoil from the conceit of blem- 
ifhing fo beautiful a produétion by the alteration of a point. 
We fhall therefore literally copy all that relates to this part of 
Mr. Gifford’s life from his own narration. 

“Of my family, (fays Mr. Gifford) I know but little, and 
that little is not very precife. My great-grand-father, (the 
moft remote of it, that I ever recolleé&t to have heard mention- 
ed) poffefled confiderable property at Halfworthy, a parifh in 
the neighbourhood of Afhburton ; but whether acquired or in- 
herited, I never thought of afking, and do not know.* | 


* Ihave, however, fome faint notion of hearing my mother fay, that he, 
ef his father, had been a China merchant, in London. By China merchane 
} always underftood, and fo perhaps did the, a dealer in China-ware. 
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He was probably a native of Devonfhiré, for there he fpent 
the laft years of his life ; {pent them too, in fome fort of confid- 
eration, for Mr. T. (a very refpectable furgeon of -Afhburton) 
loved to repeat to me, when I firft grew into notice, that he 
had frequently hunted with his hounds: 

My grandfather was on ill terms with him: I believe, not 
without fufficient reafon, for he was extravagant and diflipated. 
My father never mentioned his name, but my mother would 
fometimes tell me that he had ruined the family. That he 
{pent much, I know ; but I am inclined to think that his undu- 
-tiful condu& occafioned my great-grandfather to bequeath a 
part of his property from him. 

My father, I fear, revenged in fome meafure the caufe of my 
great-grandfather. He was, as I have heard my mother fay, 
‘a very wild young man, who could be kept to nothing,” He 
was fent to the grammar-{chool at Exeter ; from which he made 
his efcape, and entered on board a man of war. He was foon 
reclaimed from his fituation by my grandfather, and left his 
{choola fecond time, to wander in fome vagabond {fociety.* 
He was now probably given up, for he was, on his return from 
this notable adventure, reduced to article himfelf to a plumber 
and glazier, with whom he luckily ftaid long enough to learn 
the bufinefs. I fuppofe his father was now dead, for he became 
pofleffed of two fmall eftates, married my mother,} (the daugh- 
ter of a carpenter at Afhburton) and thought himielf rich 
enough to fet up for himfelf; which he did with fome credit, at 
South Molton. Why he chofe to fix there I never inquired ; 
but I learned from my mother, that after a refidence of four or 
five years he was again thoughtlefs enough to engage in a dan- 
gerous frolic, which drove him once more to fea. ‘This was an 
attempt to excite a riot ina Methodift chapel; for which his 
companions were profecuted, and he fled, as 1 have mentioned. 

My father was a good feaman, and was foon made fecond in 
command in the Lyon, a large armed tranfport in the fervice of 
government: while my mother (then with child of me) re- 


* He had gone with Bamfylde Moore Carew, then an old man. 


+ Her maiden name wag Elizabeth Cain. My father’s chriftian name 
was Edward. 
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turned to her native place, Afhburton, where I was born, in 
April, 1757. 

The refources of my mother were very fcanty. They arofe 
from the rent of three or four fmall fields, which yet remained 
unfold. With thefe, however, fhe did what fhe could for me; 
and as foon as I was old enough to be trufted out of her fight, 
fent me to 2 fchool-miftrefs of the name of Parret, from whom I 
learned in due time to read. I cannot boaft much of my acqui- 
fitions at this fchool ; they confifted merely of the contents of 
the “ Child’s Spelling Book :” but from my mother, who had 
ftored up the literature of a country town, which, about half a 
century ago, amounted to little more than what was difleminated 
by itinerant ballad-fingers, or rather, readers, I had acquired 
much curious knowledge of Catfkin, and the Golden Bull, and 
the Bloody Gardener, and many other hiftories equally inftruc- 
tive and amufing. 

My father returned from fea, in 1764. He had been at the 
fiere of the Havannah; and though he received more thana 
hundred pounds for prize money, and his wages were confider- 
able ; yet, as he had not acquired any ftrict habits of economy, 
he brought heme but a trifling fum. The little property yeg 
left was thereforeturned into money; a trifle more was gotten by 
agreeing to renounce all future pretenfions to an eftate at Tot- 
nefs;* and with this my father fet up a fecond time as a glazier 
and houfe-painter. I was now about eight years old, and was 
put to the free-fchool (kept by Hugh Smerdon) to learn to read 
and write, and cipher. Here I continued about three years, making 
a moft wretched progrefs, when my father fell fick and died. 
He had not acquired wifdom from his misfortunes, but contin- 
ued wafting his time in unprofitable purfuits, to the great detri- 
ment of his bufinefs. He loved drink for the fake of fociety, 
and to this love he fell a martyr ; dying of a decayed and ru- 
ined conftitution before he was forty. The town’s people 
thought him a fhrewd and fenfible man, and regretted his death, 
As for me I never greatly loved him ; I had not grown up with 


* This was a lot of {mall houfes, which had been thoughtlefély fuffcred te 
fall into decay, and of which the rents had been fo long unclaimed, tha$ 
they could not now be recovered, unlefe by an expenfive litigation. 
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him ; and he was too prone to repulfe my little advances to fa- 
miliarity, with coldnefs, or anger. He had certainly fome rea- 
fon to be difpleafed with me, for I learned little at fchool, and 
nothing at home, though he would now and then attempt to 
give me fome infight into the bufinefs. As impreffions of any 
kind are not very ftrong at the age of eleven or twelve, I did 
not long feel his lofs ; nor was it a fubje& of much forrow to 
me, that my mother was doubtful of her ability to continue me 
at {ehool, though I had by this time acquired a love for reading. 

I never knew in what eircumftances my mother was left: 
moft probably they were inadequate to her fupport, without. 
fome kind of exertion, efpecially as fhe was now burthened with 
afecond child about fix or eight months old. Unfortunately 
fhe determined to profecute my father’s bufinefs; for which 
purpofe fhe engaged a couple of journeymen, who, finding her 
ignorant of every part of it, wafted her property, and embezzled 
her money. What the confequence of this double fraud would 
have been, there was no opportunity of knowing, as, in fome- 
what lefs thana twelvemonth, my poor mother followed my fa- 
ther to the grave. She was an excellent woman, bore my 
father’s infirmities with patience and good-humour,. loved her 
children dearly, and died at laft exhaufted with anxiety and 
grief more on their account than on her own. 

E was not quite thirteen, when this happened ; my little broth- 
er was hardly two; and we had not a relation nor a friend in 
the world. Every thing, that was left, was feized by a perfon of 
the name of C » for money advanced to my mother. It may 
be fuppofed that I could not difpute the juftice of his claims ; 
and as no one elfe interfered, he was fuffered to do as he liked. 
My little brother was fent to the alms-houfe, whither his nurfe 
followed him out of pure affection; and I was taken to the 
houfe of the perfon I have juft mentioned, who was alfo my 
godfather. Refpect for the opinion of the town, (which, wheth- 
ef correct or not, was, that he had repaid himfelf by the fale of 
my mother’s effects) induced him to fend me again to fchool, 
where I was more diligent than before, and more fuccefsful. I. 
grew fond of arithmetic, and my matter began to diftingnith 
me: but thefe golden days were over in lefs than three months. 
C. fickened at the expenfe ; and, as the people were now 
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indifferent to my fate, he looked round for an opportunity of 
ridding himfelf of a ufelefscharge. He had previoufly attempt- 
ed to engage me in the drudgery of hufbandry. I drove the 
plough for one day to gratify him, but I leftit with a firm refo- 
lution to do fo no more, and in defpite of his threats and prom- 
ifes, adhered to my determination. in this, I was guided no 
lefs by neceffity than will. During my father’s life, in attempt- 
ing to clamber up a table, I had fallen backward, and drawn it 
after me: its edge fell upon my breaft, and I never recovered 
the effects of the blow ; of which I was made extremely fenfible 
on any extraordinary exertion. Ploughing, therefore, was out 
of the queftion, and, as I have already faid, I utterly refufed to 
follow it. 

As I could write and cipher, (as the phrafe is) C next 
thought of fending me to Newfoundland, to aflilt in a Rorehoule. 
For this purpofe he negotiated witha Mr. Holdefworthy of 
Dartmouth, who agreed to fit me out. I left Afhburton with 
little expectation of feeing it again, and indeed with little care, 
and rode with my godfatherto the dwelling of Mr. Holdefworthy. 
On feeing me, this great man obferved with a look of pity and 
contempt, that I was “ too fmall,” and fent me away fufficient- 
ly mortified. LIexpedcted to be very ill received by my godfather, 
but he faid nothing. He did not however choofe to take me 
back himfelf, but fent me in the paflage-boat to Totnefs, 
from whence I wasto walk home. On the paflage, the boat 
was driven by a midnight ftorm on the rocks, and I efcaped 
vith life almoft by miracle. 

My godfather had now humbler views for me, and I had lit. 
tle heart to refiftany thing. He propofed to fend me on board 
one of the Torbay fifhing boats; I ventured, however, to re- 
monttrate againft this, and the matter was compromifed by my 
confenting to go on board a coafter. A coafter was {peedily 
found for me at Brixham, and thither I went, when little more 
than thirteen. 

My matter, whofe name was Full, though grofs and igno- 
rant, was not an il-naturzd man ; at leaft not to me: and my 
miftrefs ufed me with unvarying kindnef:; moved perhaps by 
my weaknefs and tender years. In return I did what I could 
to requite her, and my good-will was not overlooked. 
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Our veffel was not very large, nor our crew very mumerous. 
Qn ordinary occafions, fuch as fhort trips to Dartmouth, Ply- 
mouth, &c. it confifted only of my mafter, an apprentice nearly 
out of his time, and myfelf : when we had to go farther, to Portf- 
mouth for example, an additional hand was hired for the voyage. 

In this veffel (the Two Brothers) I continued nearly a twelve- 
month ; and here I got acquainted with nautical terms, and con- 
traced a love for the fea, which a lapfe of thirty years has but 
little diminifhed. 

It will be eafily conceived that my life was a life of hardfhip. 
I was not only a “ fhip-boy on the high and giddy maft,” but 
alfo in the cabin, where every menial office fell to my lot: yet 
if I was reftlefs and difcontented, I can fafely fay, it was not 
fo much on account of this, as of my being precluded from all 
poflibility of reading ; as my matter did not poflefs, nor do I 
recolle& feeing, during the whole time of my abode with him, a 
fingle book of any defcription, except the Coafting Pilot. 

As my lot feemed to be calt, however, I was not negligent in 
f{eeking fuch information as promifed to be ufeful ; and I there- 
fore frequented, at my leifure hours, fuch veffels as dropt into 
Torbay. On attempting to get on board one of thefe, which I 
did at midnight, I miffed my footing, and fell into the fea. 
The floating away of the boat alarmed the man on deck, who 
came to the fhip’s fide juft in time to fee me fink. He immedi- 
ately threw out feveral ropes, one of which providentially (for I 
was unconfcious of it) entangled itfelf about me, and I was 
Grawn up to the furface till a boat cbuld be got round. ‘The 
ufual methods were taken to recover me, and I awoke in bed 
the next Morning, remembering nothing but the horror I felt, 
when I firft found myfelf unable to cry out for affiftance. 

This was not my only efcape ; but 1 forbear to fpeak of them. 
An efcape of another kind was now preparing for me, which 
deferves all my notice, as it was decifive of my future fate. 

On Chriftmas day (1770) 1 was furprifed by a meflage from 
my godfather, faying that he had fent a man and horfe to bring 
me to Afhburton ; and defiring me to fet out without delay. 
My matter, as well as myfelf, fuppofed it was to {pend the holy- 
days there; and he, therefore, made no objection to my going. 
We were, however, both miftaken. . 
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Since I had lived at Brixham, I had broken off all connexion 





with Afhburton. I had no relation there but my poor broth- 


er,* who was yet too young for any kind of correfpondence ; 
and the conduct of my godfather towards me, did not entitle 
him to any portion of my gratgtude, or kind remembrance. I 
lived therefore in a fort of fullen independence on ail I had for- 
merly known, and thought without regret of being abandoned 
by every one to my fate. But I had not been overlooked. The 
women of Brixham, who travelled to Afhburton twice a week 
with fith, and who had known my parents, did not fee me with. 
out kind concern, running about the beach in a ragged jacket 
and trowzers. ‘They mentioned this to the people of Afhbur- 
ton, and never without commiferating my change of condition. 
This tale often repeated, awakened at length the pity of their 
auditors, and as the next ftep, their refentment againft the man, 
who had reduced me to fuch a ftate of wretchednefs. Inalarge 
‘town, this would have had little effeé, but in a place like Afh- 
burton, where every report fpeedily becomes the common proper- 
ty of all the inhabitants, it railed a murmur, which my godfather 
found himfelf either unable or unwilling to withftand : he there- 
fore determined, as I have jult obferved, to recall me; which 
he could eafily do, as 1 wanted fome months of fourteen, and 
confequently was not yet bound. 
All this, I learned on my arrival ; and my heart, which had 
been cruelly fhut up, now opened to kinder fentiments, and 
fairer views. 


* Of my brother, here introduced for the lafl time, { muft yet Gay a few 
words. He was literally 
The child of mifery baptized in tears ; 

and the fhort paffage of his life did not belie the melancholy preéage of hie 
infancy. When he was feven years old, the parifh bound him out toe 
hufbandman of the name of Leman, with whom he endured incredible 
hardthips, which I had it not in my power to alleviate. At nine years of 
age he broke his thigh, and I took that opportunity to teach him to seadand 
write. When my own fituation was improved, ! perfuaded him to try the 
fea ; he did fo, and was taken on board the Egmont, on condition that his 
mafter fhould receive his wages. The time was now faft approaching whea 
T could ferve him, but he was doomed to know no favourable change of for- 
tune; he fell fick, and died at Cork. 
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After the holydays I returned to my darling purfuit, arith- 
metic : my progrefs was now fo rapid, that in a few months I 
was at the head of the fehool, and qualified to affift my matter, 
(Mr. E. Furlong) on any extraordinary emergency. \As he 
ufually gave me a trifle on thofe occafions, it raifed a thought 
in me, that by engaging with him as a regular affiftant, and 
undertaking the inftruction of a few evening {fcholars, I might, 
with alittle additional aid, be enabled to fupport myfelf. God 
knows my ideas of fupport at this time, were of no very extrav- 
agant nature. I had, befides, another object in view. Mr. 
Hugh Smerdon (my firft mafter) was now grown old and in- 
firm ; it feemed unlikely that he fhould hold out above three or 
four years ; and I fondly flattered myfelf that, notwithftanding 
my youth, I might poflibly be appointed to fucceed him. I 
was in my fifteenth year, when I built thefe caftles: a ftorm, 
however, was collecting, which unexpectedly burft upon me, and 
{wept them all away. 

(To be continued.) 





Influence of Imitative Tones and Reprefentations. 
[From CocGan’s Philofophical Treatife on the Paflions. | 


We are fo conftituted as to be fami affected by any re- 
prefentation of particular ftates and fituations, notwithftanding we 
are convinced that they are imaginary or artificial. Mere tones, 
attitudes, geftures, imitating or refembling any of thofe produc- 
ed by one or other of the paflions and affections, are calculated 
to excite emotions and correfpondent feelings in fufceptible 
minds. Like mufical inftruments attuned to the fame key, our 
feelings are made to vibrate with the vibrations of furroundin g 
objeas. Even the voice and accents, of inferior animals, expref- 
live either of fear, or pain, or lamentation, or joy, or affection, 
have a tendency to render us apprehenfive, cheerful, melan- 
choly, or fympathizing. Rude and harfh founds not only create 
unpleafant fenfations, but fuggeft unpleafant and foreboding ideas 
inall thofe who have not correéted their fenfations by their reafon. 
It is from this kind of affociation probably, that the croaking of the 
raven and the fcream of the night-owl are fo univerfally deemed 
‘manous of mifchief by the ignorant. The fprightly mufic of the fea- 
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thered fongfters infpires anexhilarating vivacity. The folitaryand 
melodious notes of the nightingale, the cooing of the turtle-dove, 
&c. have always furnifhed imagery for Poets in their defcrip- 
tion of thetender paflion of love, or fympathetic forrow. The 
bleating of the fheep, and lowing of the kine, &c. although 
they poffefs’no real melody in themfelves, yet as they denote the 
affection of the dam for its offspring, they univerfally infpire a 
pleafing fympathetic tendernefs. 

The principal. charms of the mufic, which aims at a higher, 
character, than that of difficult or rapid execution, confilt in the 
imitation of thofe tones and movements which are moft inti- 
mately connected with the paflions and affections of the foul ; 
which exhilarate the fpirits, and excite to the fprightly or grace- 
ful dance, aroufe and animate, induce a bewitching melancholy, 
or’ diffufe a pleafing ferenity over the mind; which charm by 
difplaying fomething like the power of perfuafive eloquence 
without words, holding a kind of converfation without ideas, 
and exciting whatever difpofition the artift pleafes, without fug- 
gelling a motive. 

It has been occafionally remarked in our analyfis, that the 
powerful influence of any exciting caufe manifefts itfelf by emo~ 
tions correfpondent to the nature of the paflions ; to feize thefe 
external appearances, or to imitate the expreflive looks, attitudes, 
and geftures peculiar to each, is the profefled object of the ftat- 
vary and hiftoric painter : and to do juftice to the charaéteriftic 
emotions, conftitutes the difficulty and excellence of their art. 
It is the profefled defign of-thefe to excite fome emotion. or 
eall forth fome particular affection correfpondent to the nature 
of their object. Although the power of the {culptor is confined 
to forms and attitudes principally, yet how interefting may 
thefe be rendered to the fpectator! Who can contemplate the 
Apollo Belvedere, the Venus de Medicis, without admiring the hu- 
man fhape in its characteriftic beauties? or the dancing Faawns, 
without partaking of their vivacity? Or the Farnefe Hercules, 
without a degree of awe? or the Laocoon and his fons, without 
a mixture of compaflion and horror? Or any of thefe, without 
being aftonifhed at the fkill, ingenuity, or fublimity of the ar- 
tift? The enthufiaftic encomiums beftowed upon the paintings 
sf celebrated mafters: the eagernefs with which their labours 
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are purchafed; the wealth and renown, which the moft diftin- 

guifhed of them enjoy; and the refpect paid to their memories, 
demonftrate the amazing effect of their performagces upon the 
mind ; the ftrength of our fympathy with every reprefentation 
of paffion ; and the furprife we experience that thefe powerful 
effects are produced by the mere diftribution of colours, or of 
lights and fhades, upon board or canvafs ! 

The fuccefsful dramatic writer catches the ideas and] imi- 
tates the language of every paflion, emotion, and affe4ion in 
their different ftages and degrees. His profeffled obje&t is ta 
fuppofe a diverfity of charaéters, and to fupport them with a 
correfpondent train of ideas ; to infpire them with predilections 
and averfions, or call forth particular paflions and affections, ac- 
cording to the fituations in which he has placed them. His 
hopes of fuccefs depend upon the clofenefs of the imitation ; 
and fuccefs itfelf confilts in being able to intereft the heart, by 
exciting affections and emotions fimilar to thofe, which would be 
felt by the reader or fpectator, were he an immediate witnefs to 
fimilar fcenes in real life. 

The complete or pofflefles the happy talent of exprefling 
by manner the ftate of mind reprefented by his author. He 
adopts what modern orators reject ; and attempts to give force 
to pertinent ideas and language by imitative tones, geltures, 
and countenance, which he varies according to the verfatile 
ftate of thofe who are toffed upon the billows of paffion, or agi- 
tated by fome contending emotions, or under the more perma. 
nent influence of particular affections. 

In theatrical exhibitions there is a confpiracy to delude the 
imagination ; and all the powers of fympathy are called forth 
to produce the effect. Correfpondent fcenery points out to the 
fpectator the very fpot of action, and charaéteriftic dreffes exert 
their influence to aid the deception. The fpeétator leaves eve- 
ry idea of real life at the door of entrance, and voluntarily 
yields himfelf up to the pleafing delufion. He finds himfelf in a 
new world. He is tranfported in an inftant into diftant regions, 
and remote ages, and feels in fiction all the force of truth. He 
laughs at mimic folly, fincerely weeps at artificial mifery, is 
infpired with horror and indignation at imaginary bafenefs, and 
is in an acitafy of joy at counterfeit happine(s ! 
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[Continued from page 22.] 


‘Tue firft, which is entitled Setim, or the SHEPHERD’s Mors 
AL, as there is nothing dramatic in the fubjeé&t, may be thought 
the leaft entertaining of the four: but it is, by no means, the 
leaft valuable. The moral precepts which the intelligent fhep- 
herd delivers to his fellow-fwains and the virgins, their compan- 


a ions, are fuch as would infallibly promote the happinefs of the 
a pattoral life. 

o. In imperfonating the private virtues, the poet has obferved 
& | great propriety, and has formed the genealogy with the moft 


gt perfect judgment, when he reprefents them as the daughters of 
a . truth and wif/dom. 

bf a The charatteriftics of modefty and chaffity are extremely happy 

and pidure/que : 
“Come thou, whofe thoughts as limpid fprings are clear, 

| a To lead the train, fweet modefly appear ; 4 
‘S With thee be chaftity, of all afraid, a 
- Diftrufting all, a wife fufpicious maid ; , 
Cold is her breaft, dike fowers that drink the dew, 
A filken veil conceals her from the view.” 


The two fimilies borrowed from rural objeéts are not only much 
in character, but perfectly natural and expreflive. ‘There is, 
notwithftanding, this defect in the former, that it wants a pecu- - 
liar propriety ; for purity of thought may as well be applied to 
v chaflity as to modefty ; and from this inftance, as well as from a 
+ | thoufand more, we may fee the neceflity of diftinguifhing, in 
a | charatteriftic poetry, every obje& by marks and attributes pe- 
| culiarly its own, , 

It cannot be obj ected to this eclogue that it wants both thofe 
a effential Criteria of the paftoral, love and the drama; for 


though it partakes not of the latter, the former itill retains an 
Vol. I. No. 2. kh 
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seu somunannasow 


intereft in it, and that too very material, as it profeffedly con- 
fults the virtue and happinefs of the lover, while it informs what 
are the qualities 

that muft lead to love. 

The fecond, entitled Hassan, or the Camet-Darrver, poflefles 
all the advantages that any fpecies of poetry can derive 
from the novelty of the fubjeét and of the fcenery. The route 
of a camel-driver is a fcene that fcarce could exift in the imagi- 
nation of an European, and of its attendant diftrefles he could 
have no idea.—Thefe are very happily and minutely painted 
by our defcriptive poet. What fublime fimplicity of expreflion ! 
what nervous plainnefs in the opening of the poem ! 

“Tn filent horror o’er the boundlefs watfte, 

The driver Haffan with his camels paft.”’ 
The magic pencil of the poet brings the whole fcene before us 
at once, as it were by enchantment, and in this fingle couplet we 
feel all the effe& that arifes from the terrible wildnefs of a re- 
gion unenlivened by the habitations of men. The verfes that 
defcribe fo minutely the camel-driver’s little provifions, have a 


touching influence on the imagination, and prepare the reader 
to enter more feelingly into his future apprehenfions of dif- 





trefs : 


“ Bethink thee, 'Haffan, where fhall thirft afluage, 
When fails this cruife, his unrelenting rage !” 


It is difficult to fay whether his Apoffrophe to the “mute compan- 
ions of his toils,”? is more to be admired for the elegance and 
beauty of the poetical imagery, or for the tendernefs and hu- 
manity of the fentiment. He who can read it without being af- 
fected, will do his heart no injultice, if he concludes it to be def.- 
titute of fenfibility : 

«Ye mute companions of my toils, that bear 

In all my griefs a more than equal fhare ! 

Here, where no f{prings in murmurs break away, 

Or mofs-crown’d fountains mitigate the day ; 

In vain ye hope the green delights te know, 

Which plains more bleft, or verdant vales beftow: 

Here rocksfalone, and taftelefs fands are found, 

And faint and fickly winds forever howl around.” 
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Yet in thefe beautiful lines there is a flight error, which writers 
of the greateft genius very frequently fall into—It will be need- 
lefs to obferve to the accurate reader, that in the fifth and fixth 
verfes there is a verbal pleonafm where the poet {peaks of the 
green delights of verdant vales. There is an overfight of the 
fame kind in the Manners, an Ode; where the poet fays, 

es Seine’s blue nymphs deplore 

In watchet weeds——” 


This fault is indeed a common one, but to a reader of tafte it 18 
neverthelefs difguftful ; and it is mentioned here as the error of 
a man of genius and judgment, that men of genius and judg- 
ment may guard againtt it. 

Mr. Co.tins fpeaks like a true Poet as well in fentiment as 
expreffion, when, with regard to the thirft of wealth, he fays, 


«¢« Why heed we not, while mad we hafte along, 
The gentle voice of peace, or pleafure’s fong ? 
Or wherefore think the flowery mountain’s fide, 
The fountain’s murmurs, and the valley’s pride, 
Why think we thefe lefs pleafing to behold, 
Than dreary deferts, if they lead to gold ?” 


But, however juft thefe fentiments may appear to thofe who 
have not revolted from nature and fimplicity, had the author 
proclaimed them in Lombard-ftreet or Cheapfide, he would not 
have been complimented with the underftanding of the bell- 
man.—A ftriking proof, that our own particular ideas of happi- 
nefs regulate our opinions concerning the fenfe and wifdom of 
others ! | 

It is impoffible to take leave of this moft beautiful eclogue 


without paying the tribute of admiration fo juftly due to the 
following nervous lines. 





“ What if the lion in his rage I meet !— 

Oft in the duft I view his printed feet : 

And fearful! oft when day’s declining light 
Yields her pale empire to the mourner night, 

By hunger rous’d, he fcours the groaning plain, 
Gaunt wolves and fullen tygers in his train : 
Before them death with fhrieks direés their way; 
Fills the wild yell, and leads them to their prey.” 
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This, amongft many other paffages to be met with in the writ- 
ings of Coutins, fhews that his genius was perfe@tly capable of 
the grand and magnificent in defcription, notwith{tanding what 
a learned writer has advanced to the contrary. Nothing, cer- 
tainly, could be more greatly conceived, or more adequately ex- 
prefled, than the image in the laft couplet. 

That deception, fometimes ufed in rhetoric and poetry, which 
prefents us with an object or fentiment contrary to what we exe 
pected, is here introduced to the greateft advantage : 


** Farewel the youth, whom fighs could not detain, 
Whom Zara’s breaking heart implor’d in vain ! 

Yet as thou go’ft, may every blaft arife— 

Weak and unfelt as thefe rejected fighs !” 


But this, perhaps, is rather an artificial prettinefs than a real or 
natural beauty. 

The third eclogue beautifully defcribes in its effeéts that in- 
nocent, and native fimplicity of manners, which in the firft, was 
allowed to conftitute the happinefs of love. The fultan of Per- 

fia marries a Georgian fhepherdefs, and finds in her embraces 
that genuine felicity which unperverted nature alone can be- 
ftow. The moft natural and beautiful parts of this eclogue are 
thofe where the fair fultana refers with fo much pleafure to her 
paftoral amufements, and thofe fcenes of happy innocence, in 
which fhe had pafled her early years; particularly when upon 
her firft departure, 

“¢ Oft as fhe went, fhe backward turn’d her view, 

And bade that crook and bleating flock adieu.” 


This picture of amiable fimplicity reminds one of that paflage, 
where Proferpine, when carried off by Pluto, regrets the lofs of 
the flowers fhe had been gathering. 


“ Collecti flores tunicis cecidere remiflis ; 
Tantaque fimplicitas puerilibus adfuit annis, 
Hec quoque virgineum movit jactura dolorem.” 


The beautiful, but unfortunate country, where the fcene of 
the fourth eclogue is laid, had been recently torn in pieces by 
the depredations of its favage neighbours, when Mr. Coutins 
fo affectingly defcribed its -misfortunes. This ingenious maa 
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had not only a pencil to portray, but a heart to feel for the 
miferies of mankind ! and it is with the utmoft tendernefs and 
humanity he enters into the narrative of Circaffia’s ruin, while 
he realizes the fcene, and brings the prefent drama before us. 
Of every circumftance, that could poffibly contribute to the ten- 
der effe& this paftoral was defigned to produce, the poet has 
availed himfelf with the utmoft art and addrefs. ‘Thus he pre- 


pares the heart to pity the diftrefles of Circaffia, by reprefenting 
it as the fcene of the happieft love. _ 

“In fair Circaffia, where to love inclin’d, 

Each fwain was bleft, for every maid was kind.” 


To give the circumftances of the dialogue a more affecting fo- 
lemnity, he makes the time midnight, and defcribes the two 
fhepherds in the very att of flight from the deftruction that 


{wept over their country : 
“‘ Sad o’er the dews, two brother fhepherds fled, 
Where wildering fear and defperate forrow led :” 


There is a beauty and propriety in the epithet wildering, which 
ftrikes us more forcibly, the more we confider it. 

The opening of the dialogue is equally happy, natural and 
unaffected ; when one of the fhepherds, weary and overcome 
with the fatigue of flight, calls upon his companion to review 
the length of way they had pafled.—This is certainly painting 
from nature, and the thoughts, however obvious, or deftitute of 
refinement, are perfectly in character. Butas the clofeft purfuit 
of nature is the fureft way to excellence in general, and to fub- 
limity in particular, in poetical defcription, fo we find that this 
fimple fuggeftion of the fhepherd is not unattended with mag- 
nificence. ‘There is grandeur and variety in the landfkip he de- 
{¢ribes : 

“And firft review that long-extended plain, 

And yon wide groves, already paft with pain! 
Yon ragged cliff, whofe dangerous path we tried! 
And laf, this lofty mountain’s weary fide.’ 


There is, in imitative harmony, an att of exprefling a flow and 
difficult movement by adding to the ufual number of paufes in 


averfe. This is obfervable in the line that defcribes the -afcent 
ef the mountain : 
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¢ And laft || this lofty mountain’s || weary fide.” 


/ 


Here we find the number of paufes, or mufical bars, which in 
an heroic verfe, is commonly two, increafed to three. 

The liquid melody, and the numerous fweetnef$ of expreflion 
in the following defcriptive lines is almoft inimitably beauti- 


ful : 
“ Sweet to the fight is Zabran’s flowery plain, » 


And once by nymphs and fhepherds lov’d in vain! 
No more the virgins fhall delight to rove 
By Sargis’ banks, or Jrwan’s fhady grove ; 

On Tarkie’s mountain catch the cooling gale, 

Or breathe the fweets of Aly’s flowery vale.” 


Neverthelefs in this delightful landfkip there ts an obvious fault : 


there is no diftin@ion between the plain of Zabran and the vale 


of Aly; they are both flowery, and confequently undiverfified. 
This could not proceed from the poet’s want of judgment, but 
from inattention : it had not occurred to him that he had em- 
ployed the epithet fowery twice within fo fhort a-compafs ; an 
overfight which thofe who are accuftomed to poetical, or, in- 


deed, to any other fpecies of compofition, know to be very pof- 


fible. 
Nothing can be more beautifully conceived, or more pathet- 


ically exprefled than the fhepherd’s apprehenfions for his fair 
country-women, expofed to the ravages of the invaders. 


“In vain Circaffia boafts her fpicy groves, 
Forever fam’d for pure and happy loves : 

In vain fhe boatfts her faireft of the fair, 

Their eye’s blue languifh, and their golden hair! 
Thofe eyes in tears their fruitlefs grief fhall fend ; 
Thofe hairs the 'T-artar’s cruel hand fhall rend.” 


There is, certainly, fome very powerful charm in the liquid mel- 
ody of founds. ‘The editor of thefe poems could never read, or 
hear the following verfe repeated without a degree of pleafure 
otherwife entirely unaccountable : 

“ Their eye’s blue languifh, and their gelden hair.” 
Such are the Oriental Eclogues, which we leave with the fame 


kind of anxious pleafure, we fee] upon a temporary parting with 
a beloved friend. 
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The genius of Collins was capable of every degree of excel- 
lence in lyric poetry, and perfeétly qualified for that high prov- 
ince of the mufe. Pofleffed of a native ear for all the varieties 
of harmony and modulation, fufceptible of the fineft feelings of 
tendernefs and humanity, but, above all, carried away by that 


high enthufiafm, which gives to imagination its ftrongeft colour- 
ing, he was, at once, capable of foothing the ear with the melo- 


dy of his numbers, of influencing the paflions by the force of 
his Pathos, and of gratifying the fancy by the luxury of his de- 


{cription. ’ . 
In confequence of thefe powers, but more particularly, in 


confideration of the laft, he chofe fuch fubjects for his lyric ef- 
fays as were moft favourable for the indulgence of defcription 
and allegory ; where he could exercife his powers in moral and 
perfonal painting ; where he could exert his invention in con- 
ferring attributes on images or objects already known, and de- 
{cribed, by a determinate number of characteriltics: where he 
might give an uncommon eclat to his figures, by placing them 
in happier attitudes, or in more advantageous lights, and in- 
troduce new forms from the moral and intellectual world into 
the fociety of imperfonated beings. 

Such, no doubt, were the privileges, which the poet expected, 
and fuch were the advantages he derived from the defcriptive 
and allegorical nature of his themes. 

It feems to have been the whole induftry of our author (and 
it is, at the fame time, almof all the’ claim to moral excellence 
his writings can boaft) to promote the influence of the focial 
virtues, by painting them in the faireft and happieft lights. 





Melior fieri tuendo, 


would be no improper motto to his poems in general, but. of 
his lyric poems it feems to be the whole moral tendency and 
effect. . If, therefore, it fhould appear to fome readers that he 
has been more induftrious to cultivate defcription than fenti- 
ment ; it may be obferved, that his defcriptions themfelves are 
{entimental, and anfwer the whole end of that {pecies of writing, 
by embellifhing every feature of virtue, and by conveying, 
through the effects of the pencil, the fineft moral leffons to the 
mind. (To be continued.) 
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POETRY - 
INFLUENCED BY CHRISTIAN VIRTUE. 


At the clofe of our remarks on the Life of Cowper in our Finst NUM- 
BER, we promifed the following paffage, which Mr. Hayrty 


extra&ed from a manufcript of an anonymous writer. 


2 Tue nobleft benefits and delights of poetry can be but 
rarely produced, becaufe all the requifites for producing them 
fo very feldom meet. A vivid mind, and happy imitative pow- 
er, may enable a poet to form glowing pictures of virtue, and 
almoft produce in himfelf a fhort lived enthufiafm of goodnefs ; 
but although even thefe tranfient and factitious movements of 
mind may ferve to produce grand and delightful effufions of po- 
etry, yet when the beft of thefe are compared with the poetic 
productions of a genuine lover of virtue, a difcerning judgment 
will fcarcely fail to mark the difference. A fimplicity of con- 
ception and expreflion—a confcious, and therefore unaffected 
dignity—an inftinctive adherence to fober reafon, even amid the 
higheft flights ; an uniform juftnefs and confiftency of thought, 
a glowing, yet temperate ardour of feeling ; a peculiar felicity, 
both in the choice and combination of terms, by which even the 
plaineft words acquire the trueft character of eloquence, and 
which is rarely to be found, except where a fubjeé is not only 
intimately known, but cordially loved ; thefe I conceive are the 
features peculiar to the real votary of virtue, and which muft of 
courfe give to his ftrains a perfection of effect never to be at- 
tained by the poet of inferior moral endowments. 

“I believe it will be readily granted, that all thefe qualities 
were never more perfectly combined than in the poetry of Mit- 
rox. And I think too, there will be little doubt, that the next 
to him in every one of thefe inftances beyond all comparifon, is 
Cowrer. The genius of the latter did certainly not lead him 
to emulate the fongs of the Seraphim. But though he purfues 
a lower walk of poetry than his great Matter, he appears no 
lefs the enraptured votary of pure unmixed goodnefs. Nay, 
perhaps he may in this one refpect poffefs fome peculiar excellen- 
es, which may make him feem more the Bard of Chriftianity.” 
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Original Poetry. 
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WINTER NIGHT. 


Hai. Winter ! fullen monarch ! dark with clouds ; 
Throned on bleak waftes, and fierce and cold with. ftorms ; 
Welcome thy blafting cold and treafured fnow ! 

Thy raving, rending winds do but compofe 

My foul ; and midft thy gloom, my heart 

Smiles like the opening fpring. Thy long drear nights, 
Winter, [hail. The cold receding fun 

I love to follow to the cloudy weft, 

And fee thy twilight deepen into gloom 

Of thickeft darknefs. Round my cheering fire, 

How I enjoy the gliftening eye, and {mile, 

And burning cheek and prattle innocent, 

Of my dear little ones ; and when ¢hey fink 

With heavy eyes into the arms of fleep, 

Peaceful, and fmiling ftill, and breathing foft ; 

How pleafant glide the hours in converfe pure 

With her whom firit [loved ; who long has crown’d 
My joys, and foothed me with her gentle voice, 

AJnder a load of forrows; who has felt 

The power of truth divine ; and from whofe lips 

I catch the peace and love of Saints in Heaven. 

Vain world! We envy not your joys. We hear 

Your rattling chariot wheels, and weep for you; 

We weep that fouls immortal can find joy 

In forcing laughter, diffipating thought, 

In the loofe ftage, the frifking dance, the pomp, 

And forms and ornaments of polifh’d life, 

In heartlefs hypocritic fhow of love, 

In giddy nonfenfe, in contempt of truth, 


Which elevates the foul, and fwells the heart 
Vol. I. No. 2. a 
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With hope of holy blifs. We mourn your wafte 
Of mind, of ftrength, of wealth. Think, thoughtlefs world, 
How many fatherlefs and widows pine 

In want ; how many fhiver in the ftorm. 

Over a dying flame, how many cower 

In fome poor hovel, prefling to their breafts 

Their little ones, to fave them from the cold. 

Oh think, what aching hearts ye might relieve ! 
What brooding forrows ye might cheer ! What tears 
Of friendlefs, naked, moaning poverty 

Ye might wipe off with lenient fympathy. 

Oh Winter, I can bear thy howling ftorms. 

Rife but a few more funs, and all thy blafts 

Will foften. Yon watfte fields will imile in green ; 
The branches {well with infant buds ; the groves 
Refound with nature’s melody. But man, 

My xin, lies defolate. A wintry blaft 

Has chilled his heart, frozen the circling blood 
Of fympathy, and blighted the fweet fruits 

Of love. How bleak and wafte! In vain the Sum 
Of Righteoufnefs fheds bright and healing beams. 
Tn vain does Fle, who died on Calvary, 

Extend his hands, bleeding with wounds of love: 
Man ftill is cold and wintry ; ftill is hard, 

And melts not into mercy.—This vain world 

Is colder than @ie northern fkies. But Fairer 
Looks o’er the icy mountains, looks beyond 

The wintry clouds, and fees unfading bloom 

Of paradife, fees peaceful ftreams of joy, 

And warm effulgence of the God of Love. 

And hark! a gentle voice now calls, * “ Arife 
And come away. ‘The winter’s paftand gone, 
‘The flowers appear ; the birds with tranfport hail 
The fpring. The tuttle’s plaintive voice is heard ; 
The fig-tree bends with figs. The fragrant vine 
Prefents the tender grape. Arife and fee 
Millennial happinefs, the reign of peace and love.” 


% Ganticles un. ro 
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VERSES 


INSCRIBED TO A FRIEND. 





A FRAGMENT. 
ON the brow of our lov’d rock 


Sorrows we were wont to mock. 
Lifting to the voice of night,— 
Fancy’s dawn of magic light 
Quick illum’d the deepen’d glades, 
Then replete with wizard fhades. 
While, along the mountains wild, 
Fond enchanters warmly fmil’d ; 
Fairy maids in rapture danc’d; 
Elfin fpirits dimly glanc’d 
Down each wonder-gazing fteep, 
Stealing duller goblins’ fleep. 

Often too, while evening mild 
Cankering cares of day beguil’d, 
Eager for her lulling chime, 
We this haughty rock did climb ; 
When to us, with pious claim, 
Sober contemplation came, 
Pointing at the varied chafe 
Life exhibits in her race. 
‘There in crazing ardour ran 
Fortune’s grim and meagre clan. 
O’er derifion’s burning tides, 
Bridges wreck’d, and meteor guides 
Led the fame-enamour’d band 
To their bleak and troubled land. 
Who for power elated rav’d, 
Darkly-frowning dangers brav’d ;— 
They, the height becoming near, 
Wither’d in the blaft of fear. 

On this rock, I’ve known thee chufe 
Virtue and her angel mufe, 
As the charmers moft endear’d, 
‘That to reafon’s fight appear’d. 
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Here together we have hop’d, 
While our future profpeé op’d, 
Mutual aid might, in life’s dell, 
Every gloomy ftorm difpel. 

Yet I now, in lonely ftate, 
Mournful by our parting fate, 

On this foothing rock reclin’d, 
Strive to cheat my widow’d mind, 


Faintly beams the twilight ray, 
Bidding hence the languifh’d day. 
Sober’d hills in drefs obfcure 
Sit around, in plight demure. 
Pafling by with {prightly eafe, 
Now the kindly-temper’d breeze 
Wings the plaintive founds of night. 
Mingled in their dizzy flight, 
Comes the cricket’s thrilling tone 
With the owl’s pedantic moan, 
Chorufling the wakeful lay 
Of the brook, in merry play. 


Fancy ftill prefents around 
Scenes remote, where joys abound ; 
But no feene devoid of thee, 
Brightens with harmonious glee. 
None, but thy remembered voice, 
Bids the mingled founds rejoice. 
Naught in all the fpacious maze, 
But thy image holds my gaze. 


c— Vere 
-_-__- 


TO A 
A YOUNG DIVINE, 


ON HIS ORDINATION DAY. 


SOME angel guard my wandering mute, 
Nor let her rove in vain ;— 

My liftening ftrings can ne’er refufe 
To join a hallow’d ftrain. 
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Each tender nerve, that ftrings the heart, 
Shall wake to life and fenfe, 

While thou, Philander, themes impart, 
That pureft charms difpenfe. 


When e’re thy facred tafk I view, 
Commiffion’d from the fkies, 

Old error bids the world adieu 
And joyful funs arife. 


Salvation hails the ufhering day, 
While truths infpire your tongue ; 

And finners hear their guilt away, 
And rapture wakes to fong. 


Devotion fpreads her flaming wings, 
And with an upward eye 

Through boundlefs lengths of ether fprings 
And claims her native sky. 


Religion owns thy guardian hand, 
And flopes a downward flight. 
Peace and good will on her attend, 

And God and men unite. 


While bafking in the beams of grace 
The dreary wilds fhall bloom ; 
And every folitary place 
A laughing vale become. 


The thirfty meads fhall new fupplies 
From warbling fountains drain, 


While on their banks .a Sharon lies, 
A Carmel on each plain. 


Thus fhall immortal beauties {pring, 
While thou their charms improve 3 

Till angels bend the fhining wing 
To waft you fafe above, 


And when in robes of ftreaming light, 
Thou tread’ft the ftarry zone, 

Symphonious choirs fhall fhout thy flight 

Around the blazing throne. 
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Nor fhall a fancied God infpire, 4 
As poets, fabling, tell. 

Gabriel for thee fhall ftring the lyre, 
And God himfelf reveal. 


And when you touch each warbling firing, 
On yon celeftial ground, 

Echo through unknown Worlds fhall ring, 
And lift’ning {pace refound. 





CLEORA. 








2 ae 


Selected Poetry. 


-_— So 


GILIMER, 


BY THE REV. W. L. BOWLES. 


Guumre was the laft of the Vandal kings of Africa, conquered by 
Bevisarivs; he retired to the heights of Pappua, when his army was 
entirely beaten—His anfwer to the meflage fent to him there by Belifarius, 
as well known. He defired the conqueror to fend him a loaf of bread, 2 
{ponge, and alute. This requeft was thus explained ; that the king had 
not tafted anybaked bread, fince his arrival on that mountain, and that he 
earneftly longed to eat a morfel of it, before he died; the {ponge he wanted 
to allay a2 tumour, that was fallen upon one of his eyes ; and the lute, on 
which hehad learned to play, was to affift him in fetting fome clegiac verfes, 
which he had compofed on the fubject of his misfortunes. 


HENCE, foldier, to thy plumed chief ; 
Tell him, that Afric’s king, 

Broken by years, and bow’d with grief, 
Afks but a lute, that he may fing 

His forsows to the moon ; or (if he weep) 

A fponge, which he in tears may. fteep ; 

And let his pity fpare a little bread ! 


Such, Giimer, was thy laft prayer 
To him, who o’er thy realm his gay hoft led, 
When thou forlorn, and frozen with defpair, 
Didtt fit on Pappua’s heights alone, 
Mourning thy fortune loft, thy crown, thy kingdom gone. 
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When “twas ftill night, and on the mountain vatt 

The moon her tranquil glimmer caft, 

From tent to tent, remotely fpread around, 

He heard the murm’ring army’s hoftile found, 

And fwell’d from his fad lute a folemn tone, 

Whilft the lone vallies echo’d—* All is gone !” 





The fun from darknefs rofe, 

Iilumining the landf{cape wide, 

The tents, the far-off fhips, and the pale morning tide ; 
Now the prophetic fong indignant flows. 


Thine, Roman, is the victory— 
Roman, the wide world is thine— 
In every clime the eagles fly, 
And the gay fquadron’s length’ning line, 
That flafhes far and near, 
It flouting banners, as in fcorn, difplays, 
‘Trump anfwers trump, to war-horfe war-horfe neighs, 


I fink forfaken here— 
This rugged rock my empire, and this feag 
Of folitude, my glory’s laft retreat ! 
Yet boaft not thou, 
Soldier, the laurels on thy victor brow, 
They fhall wither, and thy fate, 
Leave thee, like me, defpairing, defolate ! 


With haggard beard, and bleeding eyes, 
The conqueror of Afric lies*— 
Where now his glory’s crefted helm ? 
Where now his marfhall’d legions thronging brights, 
His fteeds, his trumpets, clanging to the fight, 
That fpread difmay through Periia’s bleeding realm ? 


Now fee him poorly led, 
Begging in age his feanty bread! 


Proud viétor, do our fates agree ? 
Doft thou now remEMBER ME— 


* Allutlgng to the fuppofed miferable {late of Belifgrius.in his ald age. 
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Me, of every hope bereft ; 
Me, to fcorn and ruin left ? 


So may defpair thy laft lone hours attend !— 
That thou too, in thy turn, may’ft know, 
How doubly fharp the woe— 

When from fortune’s fummit hurl’d, 
We gaze around on all the world, 
And find in all the world no FreenD! 


VERSES* 


Written, in confequence of the author’s being reproached for not weeping 
over the dead body of a female friend. 


ne ee 


sy ANTHONY PASQUIN, Esa. 





Cotp drops the tear which blazons common woe : 
What callous rock rétains its chryftal rill ? 
Ne’er will the foften*d mould its liquid fhow : 


Deep fink the waters that are fmooth and {till ! 


Ah ! when fublimely agoniz’d I ftood, 
And Memory gave her beauteous frame a figh : 
While Feeling triumph’d in my heart’s warm flood ; 
Grief drank the offering ere it reach’d the eye ! 


* This little inftance of refined fentiment has been tranflated into Ger- 
man, by Klopftock; into Italian, by Count Savelli of Corfica, and inte 
French, by Count Jofeph Auguftus De Maccarthy. 
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REMARKS ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Broad Grins; by Grorce Corman, (the younger ;} comprif- 
ing, with New Additional Tales in Verfe, thofe formerly publifb- 
ed under the title of “My Night-Gown and Stippers.””—Publifhed in 
London, 1803.—Jn Boston, by Mefrs. B. and F. Homans, and 
E. Larkin ; January tf. 1804. 


WHILE perufing thefe facetious tales, we were favoured with 
the following original communication by an Englifh Gentleman, 
who has been long acquainted with their celebrated author. Its 
appearance in this place, we think, will be very acceptable to 
the readers of that pleafing little volume. 





Greorce Corman, the fubjec&t of this eflay, is the fon of 
George Colman, the celebrated author ef the comedies of the 
Clandeftine Marriage ; the Jealous Wife ; the Englifh Merchant, 
tranilated from Voltaire ; the Deuce is in him; Man and Wife, 
&c. The elder Colman was many years manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre, and died at the village of Brompton, near 
London, in a ftate of mental debility. 

The younger Colman was initiated in the Gradus ad Parna/- 
fum at the Univerfity of Aberdeen, in Scotland, for which place 
he does not entertain the molt dignified fentiments. In his com- 
edy of the Poor Gentieman, he has indulged his fpleen againft 
Scotland, at the expenfe of truth; and in his chara¢ter of the 
Hon. Mifs Lucretia Mac Tab, he has made penury and pride the 
only fovereigns of her bofom. 

The younger Colman, as a dramatift, is ranked highly in the 
prefent day. His earlieft productions, although written fome- 
what loofely, indicated how confiderably he would ftand in the 
republic of the Drama, when his judgment was more ripened 
by experience and ftudy. His gradations of excellence have 
kept pace with his years ; and it appears to the author of this 
memoir, that the clder he grows, the better he writes. His laft 
comedy of Joun Butt, or an Englifhman’s Firefide, compre- 


hends more wit and philanthropy, in the dialogue and incidents, 
Vol. I. No. 2. M 
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than any other play, that has been produced for many years; 
and the public award has juftified this idea, as it was not merely 
received with applaufe, but with enthufiafm. But in this, as well 

as in his drama of the Iron Cuest, he has been indebted for its 
bafis and ground work to a contemporary, as the plot of John 
Bull is evidently borrowed from Anthony Pa/fquin’s ftory of Col. 
Bellingham and Tim Kelty, inhis life of Edwin the Comedian. This 
dramatift has been accufed of plagiarifms, and the accufation is 
true ; yet notwithftanding that, he is an author of brilliant and 
uncommon talents. He can enforce the beft purpofes of the 
heart, with an addrefs, that is almoft peculiar to himfelf, and in- 
fufes fuch a fpirit of wit in his fcenic perfonages, as renders his 
produttions almoft as pleafant to perufe, as to fee reprefented. 

This gentleman is the prefent Manager of the Haymarket- 
THEATRE, where he has eftablifhed a company, who are entirely 
independent of the winter Theatres of that metropolis: yet he 
{eldom produces a piece of his own, on his own ground, but pru- 
dently relies on the unprecedented ftrength of the exifting com- 
ic company of Covent GarpvEen THEATRE, where our favourite 
Bernarp once flourifhed, and which can now proudly exhibit 
the names of Kemble, Cooke, Munden, Fawcet, Emery, Blan- 
chardy Incledon, Hill, Darley, C. Kemble, Farley, Rock, and 
the matchlefs Braham. In their catalogue of ladies they poflefs 
a Siddons, De Camp, Storace, Glover, Mattocks, H. Siddons, 
Davenport, &c. ; each being equal to her peculiar department, 
and forming, in the whole, a combination of hiftrionic excel- 
lence, that has perhaps never been furpaffed. 

Mr. Colman has recently publifhed a volume of Tales, writ- 
ten in Pindaric verfe, called Broad Grins, a part of which has 
been formerly publifhed under the title of “ My Night-Gown 
and Slippers.”” Among the additional tales, that of the Knight 
and Friar is taken from the ancient hiftory of the Monalteries 
of England ; printed in black letter, and is there recorded as a 
literal fact. Of the others, one is borrowed, and the Elder 
Brother appears to be newly invented ; but they both, however, 


poffefs confiderable merit. 











Thefe Taves are allowed by European Critics to abound with 
broad and firong humour. ‘The author appears to have taker 
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the Crazy Taves for his model, and has managed the fubject 
with his wonted ingenious addrefs. They who are afflicted with 
the tedium vita, fhould hold themfelves indebted to Mr. Col- 
man, for furnifhing them with this volume, the perufal of 
which muft excite rifibility, and banifh melancholy. On thefe 
confiderations, we heartily recommend them to our friends and 
readers as active antidotes again the influence of the {pleen.— 
We have often heard of the names Fielding, Sterne, Smollet, 

&c. mentioned with gratitude by valetudinarians, for the relief 
which a perufal of their works afforded them ; and we have rea- 
fon for believing that thefe Tales will be no lefs effectual ;—and 
that he may be juftly accounted a benefactor to mankind, who 
contributes to the diminution of their pains. 


Elements of General Knowledge, Introdufory to ufeful books in the 
principal branches of Literature and Science ; with lifts of the moft 
approved Authors. Defigned chiefly for the Funior Students in the 
Univerfities, and the higher claffes in Schools. By Henry Kerr, 
B.D. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford.—London, 1802. 


THE attention of the public has been fo often folicited to 
books of this kind, and fo often meagerly rewarded in their pe- 
rufal, that we might juftly confider ourfelves unworthy of credit, 
fhould we recommend fuch works, without being deeply im- 
prefled with an idea of their fuperior merit. We are bold how- 
ever in praifing this publication, fince we entertain no doubt of 
its value and importance. It manifefts a clear and judicious 
method, extenfive and accurate fcience, a correct and perfpicu- 
ous ftyle, together with a ftrong and lively mode of thinking. 
This paflage from the author’s preface, will give a better ac- 
count of the work, than any we are able to offer. 

“ The following work contains the fubftance of a courfe of lectures, 
which I have occafionally read to my pupils during the laft twelve years. 
The fatisfation, which they expreffed on hearing them, has encouraged me 


to hope, that they wil] not prove unacceptable to thofe, for whofe ufe they 
are now made public. 


“To affert a claim to originality in fuch a work as this, would perhaps on- 
ly be equivalent t@ a confeffion of its demerit. My pretenfions to public 
regard muft depend in no fmall degree upon the manner, in which! have 
clothed old ideas in a new drefs, and upon my {kill in comprefling within 
a moderate compafs the fubftance of large voluminous works. Upon all 
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my fubjects I have endeavoured to reflect light from every quarter, which 
my reading would afford. My references, and the books mentioned in my 
appendix, will fhow the fources, from which I have derived my principal 
information : but it would be almoft an endlefs, and perhaps a very oftenta- 
tious tafk, to enumerate all my literary obligations. 

“ There area few topics indeed, with refpect to which I think I may be 
allowed to affert fome claims to novelty. For many of my remarks onthe 
Greek Language I am indebted principally to my own obfervations upon its 
nature and comparative merits. ‘Thedifory of Chivalry,important as the in- 
fluence of that remarkable inftitution has been upon manners, is a fubject, 
upon which I have been able to collec little information from Englifh Au- 
thors ; and the hiftory of the revival of clafical learning, although a topic of 
the ftrongeft intereft to every man of letters, has never been fully treated 
by any writer, with whofe works I am acquainted. 

“ Many of my quotations are fele¢ted from fuch books, as, either from 
the number of the volumes, their fcarcenefs, or expenfe, do not frequently 
come within the reach of young men. If fome of them are borrowed from 
more obvious and popular works, their peculiar beauty, ftrength and appo- 
fitenefs, it is prefumed, will juftify their introduction. But elegant as my 
quotations may be in point of ftyle, conclufive as to reafoning, or ftriking as 
to the impreflion they are calculated to make, they will not completely an- 
fwer the intended purpole, if, while they raife a high opinion of the merit of 
their authors, they do not excite an eager curiofity to perufe more of their 
works. 

“If 1 fhould be fortunate enough to fucceed in procuring for eminent 
writers any additional degree of regard ; if I fhould excite a more 
ardent and more active attention to any branches of ufeful knowledge ; and 
if the variety of my topics fhould contribute to diffufe more widely the light 
of general information and ufeful truth; 1 fhall have the fatisfaction to re- 
fleé&t, that my time has not been facrificed to a frivolous purpofe, by thus 

endeavouring, in conformity with the occupations of the moft valuable por- 
tion of my life, to inftruct the rifing generation.” 


Our limits will not permit us to enter into a thorough invefti- 
gation of the propriety or impropriety of the fentiments and doc- 
trines, contained in this book: we will only mention, that we 
have fcarcely ever followed a didattic writer through the varie- 
gated fields of literature with more pleafure and approbation. 
We do not hefitate in declaring, that we think this work will 
prove an interefting manual to every Student, and that the pe- 
rufal of it will by no means be unpleafant to the accomplifhed 
literati. We prefent to our readers thefe paragraphs, which 
clofe the chapter on eloquence. 
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“ The eloquence of the moderns has rarely reached the ftandard of ex- 
cellence, which was erected bythe ancients. ‘The character of each is wide 
ly different. In Greece, the public fpeaker was bold, impetuous and fub- 
lime. In Rome, he was more declamatory, verbofe, flowery, and pathetic, 
Fenclon has thus ingenioufly difcriminated the eloquence of the two great 
orators of Greece and Rome. “ After hearing an oration of Tully, ‘ how 
finely and eloquently has he expreffed himfelf ? faid the Romans. After 
Demofthenes had fpoken, ‘ let us rife and march againft Phillip,’ faid the 
Athenians.” In England the public fpeaker is cool and temperate, and ad- 
dreffes himfelf more to the reafon of his audience, than to their paflions. 
There is ftill great feope for the difplay of genius in the pulpit, at the bar, 
and in the houfes of parliament ; and the path of fame is fill left open to 
rifing orators, The rules laid down by the ancients, as the principles in- 
volved in thofe rules are of general utility, may be fludied to great advan- 
tage, although much judgment is neceflary for their proper application ; and 
attention muft be paid to modern manners and to modern tafte. 

“ Many diftinguifhed examples of eloquence may be held up to the obfer- 
vation of the young orator; but he muft avoid too clofe an imitation, even 
of the moft eminent. Let him ftudy the moft efteemed works of his prede- 
ceflors ; let him frequently revolve, and even commit to memory, their pro- 
ductions, and repeat them with fuitable voice and action: and let him 
rather in his own compofitions endeavour to catch a portion of their {pirit, 
than tread fervilely in their fteps. Demofthenes was vehement, abrupt, en- 
ergetic andfublime. Cicero was dignified, luminous, and copious. Chat- 
ham united the energy of the one to the elegance of the other. Mansfield 
was perfuafive, delightful, and inftructive. Burk was flowery, vivid, and 
fluent. Let the orator ftudy to combine in his compofitions their united 
exccilence. Let him not, to ufe the appofite and beautiful illuftration of 
Quintilian, refemble the ftream, that is carried through a channel, formed 
by art for its courfe ; but rather let him be like thofe bold rivers, which 
overflow a whole valley ; and where they do not find, can force a paflage 
by their own natural impetuolity and ftrength.” 


We have not heard of the republication of this work in the 
Unitep Srates. Ifit has not yet been printed here, it is fure- 
ly an object, that deferves the attention of our BooxsELLers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, 


By the death of J. Mackenzie, Efq. the publication of the Orig- 
inal Poems of Offian is for the prefent fufpended. To this gen- 
tleman Mr. Macpherfon committed the original Celtic, from which 


he had tranflated or made up his Englifh Offian. A fubfcription, 
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amounting to a thoufand pounds, for the purpofe of publifhing 
this original, was raifed among the officers and others of the 
Highlands, in India, and remitted to Mr. Macpherfon. His fon 
and heir (who had himfelf made a large fortune in the capacity 
of Britifh Agent, for ten or twelve years, at the Court of the 
Nizam,) Mr. Macpherfon of Bauiliville in Invernefsthire refufes 
or declines to give up the money fo fubfcribed. An aétion has 
been inftituted again{t him, for the purpofe of compelling him 
to give up the thoufand pounds, in the Court of Seffions in Scot- 
land, by Sir John Murray, in whofe hands the money was pla- 
ced, and by whom it was remitted to the elder Mr. Macpherfon. 
Mr. Mackenzie, whether trufting wholly to this fund, or a€tuated 
merely from motives of patriotifm, and regard for the memory 
of his friend, had begun and made fome progrefs in the printing 
of the original Offian, with the literal Latin Verfion. All ex- 
penfes were defrayed by Mr. Mackenzie from his own funds. 
His death, of courfe, fufpended the work ; and whether it will 
ever be refumed, is thought a matter, that will depend on the 
iffue of the fuit, inftituted by Sir John Murray againft the fon 
and heir of the Ofian Mr. Macpherfon, 


—— 


THE celebrated Kat xsprenner, Member of the Philotechnic 
Society of Paris, the Royal Academy of Stockholm, and the Phi- 
loharmonic Academy of Bologna, has lately publifhed a book 


entitled “ Hiftoire de la Mufic ;”? of which an Englifh Critic 
gives the following account. 


“ This work is the production of a diftinguifhed member of 
the Mufical Confervatory. The author remarks, that fince the 
death of the celebrated Ramau, mufical literature has been greatly 
neglected in France, and that but few are at prefent acquainted 
either with the theory or the mathematical principles, on which 
the art is founded. According to him, all the productions of 
the eighteenth century confift entirely of compilations from 
thofe of the fixteenth and feventeenth. 

«© M. Kalkbrenner alfo prefents the reader with a hiftory of his _ 
art. In his account of the inftrumental mufic of the Hebrews, 
he affirms that it was extremely imperfeét, and fupports his opin- 
ions by the teltemony of Profeffor Pfeiffer, who has maintained 
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the fame doé¢trine in a celebrated work written by him fome time 
fince. After this, he proceeds to examine the mufic of the 
Greeks ; and although M. Buretto has publifhed a variety of 
learned and curious obfervations on the fame fubject, thofe, made 
by the author now before us are not deftitute of intereft. It is 
his defign upon this occafion, to demonftrate that the mufic of 
the ancient Greeks had not attained a high degree of perfection ; 
but he remarks, at the fame time, that they have tranfmitted an 
infinite variety of precious inventions, on which the moderns 
have only improved. As for the Romans, we are told that eve- 
ry thing they knew, was borrowed from the Greeks, whom they 
imitated, but could not furpafs, or even equal, more efpecially 
in the mufical art. 

“<M. Kalkbrenner confiders pofterity as greatly indebted to St. 
Ambrofe for having introduced a fuitable manner of finging 
the praifes of and adoring the Divinity, by the introduction of 
church-mufic ; he alfo does juftice to the fcience of Pope Gre- 
gory, who improved the art, and had ftudied the poets and mu- 
ficians of Greece with uncommon care. He laments, that, an- 
terior to the Reformation, mufic was entirely monopolized by 
the clergy, againft whom he, on many occafions, exhibits the 
moft implacable refentment, and he rejoices greatly to think, 
that the laity are now admitted to a participation in this ele- 
gant amufement.” — 


THE Univerfity of Copenhagen lately propofed the following 
queftion: ‘Whether it would be advantageous to the litera- 
ture of the North to fubftitute the ufe of the mythology of the 
North to that of the Greek mythology.”? Three memoirs on 
this fubje& have appeared, all very interefting, and worthy to 
be taken into confideration. That which has been adjudged 
the heft, demonftrates the neceflity of retaining the Greek my- 
thology, as the moft cultivated and the moft ingenious; the two 
others give the preference to the mythology of the North, as 
more proper to produce chef d’euvres than the other, which has 
already produced fo many, and which feems to be exhautted. ° 


A GREEK Poem has lately been publifhed at Vienna, by Fa- 
ther Amsrose Pompery, confifting of 506 verfes, which have 
the fame meaning, when read either backwards or forwards. 
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ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


THE New-York Academy of Arts is now open. The gentle- 
men, under whofe liberal patronage the inftitution has been ef- 
tablifhed, muft be pleafed to find, though but at prefent in its 
infancy, that it exhibits a ftately and elegant colleétion of ftat- 
uary and painting, at once ufeful and ornamental ; ufeful to 
the ftudent, folicitous regularly to cultivate the fine arts, and 
ornamental to the city, which has given it birth. 

It is furely in an infant country a very interefting exhibition, 
not only to artifts, but to Americans at large. | 

In the rotunda of the Pantheon, the ftudent may pafs his 
hours in uninterrupted ftudy, cultivating his tale by contem- 
plating the moft correct models of ancient fculpture. Inftitu- 
tions like this have, in the opinion of philofophers and ftatefmen, 
a tendency to foften and humanize the mind, and they have 
therefore made them the repofitory of materials, on which ge- 
nius may exercife its powers to advantage, and without which, 
the ftrongeft intelle& may be fruitlefsly and devioufly employ- 
ed. It is their opinion, that by ftudying thefe authentic mod- 
els, that idea of excellence, which is the refult of the accumu- 
lated experience of paft ages, may at once be acquired. The 
{tudent here receives at a fingle glance the correct principles, 
which many artifts have fpent their whole lives in afcertaining ; 
and fatisfied with their effect, he is {pared the painful inveftiga- 
tion, by which they came to be known and fixed. In addition 
to the ftatues and bufts, which at prefent adorn the Pantheon, 
will be fhortly added correét copies of thofe works of art, which 
formerly adorned the Italian galleries. 





—_—— -- -=— 


THE indefatigable Dr. Morse has again fent his Amrer- 
1cAN GAZETTEER to the prefs of Mefirs. Thomas & Andrews 
in Botton. This new edition of that highly important work, 
we hear, is much amended, and enriched with many additional 
defcriptions. The total fale of the firft edition, which was pub- 
lifhed in 1797, and which confifted of many thoufand copies, 
requires no other comment on its value and general eftimation. 


—_—_ ---— 














